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THIS  MONTH 

“The  Prosperity  of  Henry  Thoreau,” 

John  C.  Moynihan  ’40 

Following  our  policy  of  having  a  short  biography, 
character  sketch,  or  literary  criticism  of  some  author  of 
modern  significance  in  each  month’s  issue,  we  offer  this  ex¬ 
cellent  word  portrait  of  Henry  Thoreau.  It  is  not  the  typi¬ 
cal  “He  was  born  and  died,”  sort  of  thing,  but  shows 
Thoreau,  the  man. 


“One  Little  Flaw,”  Gordon  O’Brien  ’42 

We  knew  the  lower  classmen  had  it  in  them  and  here  it 
is,  a  short,  short  story  of  the  month.  If  Collier’s  can  have 
one  why  can’t  we  ? 

Gordon  is  flanked  by  several  of  his  classmates,  Fred 
Griffin,  an  essayist  of  promise,  Tom  Duffy,  whose  seasonal 
satire  you’ll  like,  and  those  twins  of  the  trochee,  Jack  Ross 
and  Joe  Dever. 


“For  Boston,”  Bernard  Frazier  ’41 

Bernie  goes  lyrical  over  that  Auburn  victory — and  who 
wouldn’t?  Bernie’s  inspiration  isn’t  limited  to  football. 
Read  “Zeal.” 
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LAKE  WALDEN 


The  Prosperity  of  Henry  Thoreau 

John  C.  Moynihan,  '40 


HAT  Henry  Thoreau  should  have  been  bom  in  Concord 


A  was  luck  beyond  even  Henry’s  rich  deserts.  For  Con¬ 
cord  in  the  1840’s,  was  a  remarkable  place,  and  he  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  inhabitants.  Remarkable  it  was  to 
begin  with,  that  a  sleepy  little  farming  town  should  sud¬ 
denly  produce  two  great  men,  and  adopt  two  more.  Re¬ 
markable,  too,  that  among  people  who  were  practically  self- 
sufficient,  should  appear  a  little  group  who  must  eloquently 
put  their  self-sufficiency  to  the  test.  Remarkable,  again,  that 
men  who  so  far  overtowered  their  town  should  find  them¬ 
selves  comfortably  accepted  as  it  prophets,  and  that  an  odd 
stick  like  Thoreau  should  be  able  to  make  a  go  of  things 
there,  when,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  should  have 
been  a  miserable  failure. 

For,  to  live  well  in  this  world,  you  must  live  as  the 
world  does ;  and  Henry  not  only  refused  to  obey  the  laws  of 
society,  but  even  to  recognize  them.  While  the  honest  men 
of  Concord  were  ploughing  their  fields,  he  was  studying  an 
ant-hill;  while  they  were  in  church,  he  was  writing  his 
journal;  while  they  were  courting  in  Concord  kitchens,  he 
was  visiting  one  of  his  favorite  maples.  He  was  not  like  the 
rest  of  men;  in  fact,  very  often  he  was  not  even  like  him- 
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self.  He  said  that  sadness  was  the  richest  of  experiences, 
yet  was  never  sad.  He  was  a  small  man,  and  talked  like  a 
giant.  He  lived  like  a  god,  but  was  hardly  familiar  with  the 
real  One.  He  traveled  every  day,  but  hardly  ever  left  Con¬ 
cord.  But  then  again,  other  men  were  going  through  life, 
while  Thoreau  was  living. 

Out  of  this  cross-pattern  of  paradoxes,  however,  come 
clear  outlines,  and  the  more  we  see  of  him  the  more  in¬ 
telligible  this  rough-hewn  little  Yankee  seer  becomes.  The 
first  thing  that  we  notice  about  him  is  that  he  had  the  rare 
ability  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  enjoy  the 
wheat  with  heart  at  ease.  Property  meant  nothing  to  him, 
and  so  he  had  none.  Money  meant  nothing,  and  he  began 
to  live  on  twenty  cents  a  week.  Clothes  meant  nothing,  so 
he  wore  corduroy;  he  did  not  need  a  carriage,  and  so  he 
walked.  Elimination  followed  elimination,  and  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  needed  nothing  but  himself.  People,  he 
thought,  paid  too  much  attention  to  their  bodies,  while  their 
souls  cried  out  for  care.  A  man  toiled  all  day  to  buy  a 
coat,  but  did  the  coat  help  his  soul?  Henry  realized  that 
his  needs  were  few,  and  exuberantly  he  announced  it  to  the 
world:  “A  man  need  not  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  un¬ 
less  he  sweats  a  great  deal  easier  than  I  do.”  He  would 
prefer  six  Sabbaths  and  one  day  of  work  to  the  existing 
arrangement.  Well  might  he  have  said  with  the  Evangelist, 
“What  doth  it  profit  a  man,”  except  that  he  was  preserving 
his  soul  for  life,  and  not  eternity.  He  put  his  credo  to  the 
acid  test  in  his  two  years  at  Walden  Pond,  and  trumpeted  it 
to  the  world  in  terms  of  belligerent  economy.  He  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  essence  of  life,  and  delighted  in  living. 
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So  he  did  honor  to  his  soul,  and  let  the  world  struggle 
on  without  him.  He  had  stepped  off  the  high-road  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  was  straying  in  fields  of  contentment.  Time  had 
come  to  mean  little  to  him;  money  had  never  meant  any¬ 
thing  to  him;  nowhere  could  he  find  a  reason  for  anxiety, 
strife,  or  fear.  He  could  crouch  by  a  stump  for  hours, 
watching  a  squirrel,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  him  to  be 
about  his  business.  He  admired  the  contemplation  of  the 
Yogi,  who  could  sit  all  day,  eating  of  his  soul.  He  felt  up¬ 
lifted  and  serene,  and  the  same  spirit  was  reflected  on  him 
from  his  bucolic  surroundings.  How  could  he  waste  an 
hour,  when  no  employment  was  waste  ?  How  could  he  be 
unhappy,  when  there  was  nothing  exterior  to  make  him 
so?  Why  should  he  not  sit  in  the  sun  all  day,  if  his  soul 
was  improved  thereby?  What  importance  was  there  in 
tariffs,  wars,  gold-rushes,  so  long  as  he,  Henry  Thoreau, 
could  enlarge  his  soul,  and  blossom  like  his  friends,  the 
trees?  “I  am  a  stranger  in  your  towns,”  he  says,  “I  can 
winter  more  to  my  mind  amid  the  scrub-oaks ;  I  have  made 
arrangements  to  stay  with  them.” 

Indeed,  he  felt  a  deep  spiritual  kinship  with  Nature.  It 
was  not  merely  that  Nature  was  the  mood  into  which  he 
had  fitted  himself  after  long  years ;  it  was  not  merely  that 
he  had  scraped  up  acquaintance  with  her  after  his  escape 
from  the  world.  Love  of  nature  was  deeper  than  that  to 
him;  it  made  up  for  religion,  which  he  had  given  up,  and 
the  companionship  of  marriage,  which  he  was  never  to  en¬ 
joy.  It  was  even  more  than  that;  it  was  an  intellectual 
bond.  He  speaks  of  “the  voice  of  eternal  wisdom  reaching 
him  even  in  the  strain  of  the  sparrow,  whetting  and  clarify- 
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ing  his  own  senses,”  and  he  is  hardly  fooling  when  he  says, 
“I  feel  as  if  I  could  kiss  and  stroke  the  very  sward, 
it  is  so  fair.”  Nature  had  been  his  friend  since  he  was  a 
boy;  he  had  been  born  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  rustic ;  all  the  days  of  his  life  he  was  canoeing 
on  the  Assabet,  and  many  a  tramp  he  took  on  the  Marlboro 
road,  or  around  Walden  and  Bateman’s  Ponds,  or  over  to 
the  Nut-Meadow,  or  even  Cape  Cod,  Monadnock,  Maine, 
and  Canada.  He  was  a  tireless  walker,  an  expert  woods¬ 
man,  this  dark,  taciturn  man.  He  had,  when  he  was  only 
twelve,  supplied  Agassiz  with  zoological  specimens,  and  he 
knew  all  the  flowers  by  their  Latin  names.  He  admired  the 
Indians,  and  sought  out  their  tribes,  but  was  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  at  their  very  evident  lack  of  civilization.  From 
their  mode  of  living,  he  would  have  expected  them  to  be  the 
most  advanced  of  men.  Nature  was  to  him  both  sister  and 
wife;  it  was  the  only  thing  that  did  not  pall  on  him,  the 
only  thing  that  he  never  spoke  sharply  of.  It  was  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  a  haze  that  hung  around  him  all  his  life,  and  its 
persistence  made  him  believe  that  he  and  it  were  one. 

But  that  Thoreau’s  life  must  seem  extremely  barren, 
even  to  the  sympathetic  observer,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  speak  of  elevating  the  soul  as  long  as  we 
have  two  eggs  at  breakfast,  and,  praise  the  simple  life  as 
we  will,  we  would  not  live  without  bath-tubs  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Henry,  however,  was  well  satisfied  with  such  a 
life.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  struggle  of  humble 
circumstances  since  childhood ;  further,  he  saw  no  inspiring 
prosperity  among  his  fellow  townspeople.  Emerson  had 
given  up  preaching  for  a  sparse  living  as  a  lecturer;  Al- 
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cott’s  school  had  failed,  and  he  was  now  a  common  laborer. 
The  Brook  Farmers — in  1841 — were  just  beginning  to  con¬ 
gregate  for  their  philosophy  and  gardening.  A  fine  setting 
this,  for  a  man  who  would  live  in  poverty.  Remember,  too, 
that  he  freely  chose  this  manner  of  living.  If  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  school,  or  if  he  had  made  surveying  a  pro¬ 
fession  instead  of  a  pastime,  or  become  a  salaried  natural¬ 
ist,  or  a  year-round  laborer — or  even  if  he  had  cared  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  volumes  that  lay  unknown  in  his  notebook — he 
could  have  lived  far  more  pretentiously. 

But  the  main  reason  for  his  contentment  with  a 
humble  life  was  that  he  was  able  to,  and  did,  live  almost 
completely  in  himself.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  quiet  and 
deep-thinking,  and  college  drew  him  further  from  com¬ 
munion  with  the  world.  He  had  begun  at  Harvard  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  naturally  became  interested  in  Plato 
and  Stoicism.  The  old  philosophies,  great  in  their  simplicity, 
combined  with  Emerson’s  recent  investigations  into  the 
German  “absolute  being” — the  theory  of  a  new  soul  com¬ 
mon  to  all  beings — combined  again  with  the  religious  dis¬ 
sensions  and  divisions  in  once-Puritan  Concord,  and  with 
the  newly-prominent  sacred  books  of  India, — all  these 
brought  Thoreau  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  soul  in  the  round  of  life.  He  was  passionate  and 
stubborn,  as  well  as  magnificently  sincere,  and  having 
once  realized  the  supremacy  of  the  soul,  he  was  never  more 
to  pamper  the  body.  It  was  to  serve  him  henceforth  only 
as  a  useful  tool,  valuable  only  as  a  means  is  valuable  for  a 
far  greater  end.  Reasonable  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken 
of  it.  Food  and  clothing  must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
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muscles  must  be  perfected  for  their  work — but  beyond  this, 
the  only  care  man  need  have  is  the  development  and  puri¬ 
fication  of  his  soul.  “Man  is  evidently  made  for  thinking,” 
he  says.  “That  is  the  whole  of  his  dignity,  and  the  whole 
of  his  merit.” 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  soul,  which  is  our 
most  valuable  possession,  is  our  least  expensive  purchase. 
The  things  we  spend  money  on  are  requisites  of  the  body’s 
comfort,  and  as  far  as  the  soul  goes,  we  can  be  millionaires 
in  our  poverty.  Most  of  this  world’s  goods  serves  to  distract 
us  from  ourselves;  for,  when  we  attend  to  the  body,  by  so 
much  do  we  neglect  the  soul.  Thoreau  saw  all  this,  and 
with  characteristic  directness  of  action,  set  about  ignoring 
his  body  as  effectively  as  possible.  And  by  eliminating  the 
unessential,  which  we  spoke  of  above,  he  reached  the  happy 
state  of  having  nothing  to  occupy  him  but  himself.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  “astonishing  .  .  .  how  many  trivial  affairs  even 
the  wisest  man  thinks  he  must  attend  to  in  a  day.”  He  asks 
us  to  “simplify  the  problem  of  life,  distinguish  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  real.”  He  tells  us  that  “our  respectable  daily 
life,  in  which  the  man  of  common  sense  stands  so  squarely, 
is  in  fact  the  veriest  illusion,  and  will  vanish  like  the  base¬ 
less  fabric  of  a  vision;  but  that  faint  glimmer  of  reality 
which  sometimes  illuminates  the  darkness  of  daylight  for 
all  men,  reveals  something  more  solid  and  enduring  than 
adamant,  which  is  in  fact  the  corner-stone  of  the  world.” 

This  hypothesis — that  Thoreau  was  quite  content  to 
live  entirely  within  his  own  soul — is  a  convenient  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  anomalies  of  his  character.  It  explains  why  he 
chose  to  be  lonely,  for  he  did  not  want  to  let  friends  take 
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him  out  of  himself.  It  explains  his  surliness,  for  he  would 
hate  to  have  his  mood  interrupted;  his  frankness  and  in¬ 
tensity,  for  as  long  as  he  knew  that  he  was  right,  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  considering  opposite  views.  It  explains 
his  love  of  Nature,  for  Nature  is  chiefly  passive  to  the  im¬ 
pressions  we  would  get  from  her,  and  Thoreau,  her  intimate 
for  a  lifetime,  could  make  her  his  alter  ego.  It  explains  his 
single  foray  into  public  affairs — the  defense  of  John  Brown 
— because  a  question  of  the  freedom  of  souls  was  involved. 
It  explains  the  queer  combination  of  wit  and  Yankee  brisk¬ 
ness  in  his  style;  the  briskness  was  native  to  him,  and  the 
wit  was  the  echo  of  a  foolish  world  bouncing  tangents  off 
a  noble  soul. 

When  he  died  in  1862,  quite  obscure,  as  is  the  fashion 
with  great  writers,  his  reputation,  perversely  enough,  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  almost  immediately.  Today  he  is  recognized 
as  the  most  American  of  essayists.  Fame  might  well  be 
what  he  least  expected;  surely  it  was  what  he  least  de¬ 
sired.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  came  post¬ 
humously.  Thoreau  could  never  have  been  a  lion ;  the  world 
would  rather  remember  him  as  the  seer  of  Concord,  content 
in  obscurity,  preaching  sincerity,  and  finding  it  in,  and 
writing  it  out  of,  his  own  soul.  It  remembers  him,  too,  as 
the  depictor  of  New  England  scenery,  which,  however,  was 
only  the  strings  of  his  harp.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  the  . 
happiest  of  men.  The  last  words  he  wrote  were  these : 

“You  ask  particularly  after  my  health.  I  suppose  that 
I  have  not  many  more  months  to  live ;  but,  of  course,  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  may  add  that  I  am  enjoying  existence 
as  much  as  ever,  and  regret  nothing.” 
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Song  of  the  U-Boat  Crew 

No  floating  citadel  is  ours 

To  lumber  through  the  sea, 

The  toy  of  sweeping  ocean  scours 
That  heave  it  helplessly, 

But  ours  the  lurking  craft  below 
Bold  raiders  of  the  main. 

Who  to  those  armored  hulks  will  show 
Their  might  is  all  in  vain! 

Submerged  and  toiling  with  the  shells, 

We  hear  the  engines  churn, 

We  mark  our  day  in  signal-bells, 

And,  sweating  tension,  learn 
The  foe’s  position,  and  we  hear 
The  lookout’s  pry,  “Ahead, 

— Release!”  and  our  torpedoes  bear 
Their  vengeance  for  the  dead. 

A  hated  craft,  a  hunted  one, 

Marauding  underseas, 

We  give  no  quarter,  asking  none, 

And  if  some  vexed  god  please, 

Our  last  shell  sped,  foes  comer  us, 
Depth-charges  crush  our  side, 

A  quick,  dull  death  shall  join  us 
To  the  timeless,  peaceful  tide. 

— Jack  Ross,,  ’42 
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One  Little  Flaw 

Gordon  J.  O’Brien  ’42 

I 

BRADFORD  T.  HANLEY,  junior  partner  of  Parker  and 
Hanley,  Inc.,  Brokers,  sauntered  meditatively  toward 
the  window  of  his  palatial  office  at  7  Wall  Street.  Following 
the  sinister  trend  of  his  thoughts  critically,  and  with  the 
painstaking  attention  to  detail  expected  of  a  man  about  to 
put  his  life  at  stake,  he  could  not  have  noticed  the  weaving 
crowd  on  the  street  below,  as  he  mentally  rehearsed  the 
plan  he  would  execute  that  evening. 

For  excellent  reasons,  the  junior  member  of  Parker 
and  Hanley,  Inc.,  was  not  disturbed  at  the  firm’s  financial 
instability.  Had  not  Old  Man  Parker  insured  himself 
heavily,  leaving  the  firm  sole  beneficiary?  And  Parker  was 
to  die  tonight.  With  the  insurance  paid,  the  whisperings 
of  financial  stringency  which  had  been  bothering  him  for 
many  days  would  be  forever  hushed.  Complacent  in  the 
thought  of  his  plan,  Hanley  left  the  office  for  the  day. 

Dyspeptic  Samuel  Parker,  Hanley’s  senior  by  many 
years,  had  not  bothered  coming  to  the  office  of  late.  His 
chronic  illness  had  been  seriously  aggravated  by  the  tortur¬ 
ing  anticipation  of  impending  bankruptcy.  Parker  had 
placed  such  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  business  acumen 
of  his  youthful  partner  that  during  the  past  few  months  he 
had  left  many  of  the  firm’s  transactions  solely  to  Hanley’s 
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discretion.  He  could  not  have  known  that  this  simple 
trustfulness  would  work  his  undoing. 

n 

From  Essex  House  to  Harlem,  Central  Park  was  the 
evening’s  rendezvous  for  a  crowd  seeking  cool  relief  after 
the  heat  of  packed  thoroughfares.  A  soft,  satisfying  breeze 
was  stirring.  Bradford  Hanley,  however,  noticed  neither 
the  breeze,  nor  the  populous  presence  of  lovers  and  loafers. 
His  mind  was  living  in  the  immediacy  of  the  crime  he  was 
about  to  perpetrate.  While  hurrying  toward  Fifth  Avenue, 
he  mentally  acted  and  re-enacted  the  plan.  The  setting  was 
perfect.  The  coroner’s  verdict  of  suicide  would  be  accepted 
by  the  police.  Of  such  complexion  were  his  thoughts  as  he 
crossed  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  1297  Apartments,  and  the  pent¬ 
house  of  Samuel  Parker. 

The  elevator  quickly  mounted  to  the  fifteenth  floor. 
Hanley  alighted,  stepped  forward  without  hesitation,  and 
touched  the  push-button.  Parker’s  servant,  Wong,  quietly 
admitted  him. 

“Missee  Palker  velly,  velly  sick;  stay  in  bed  allee  day,” 
Wong  chanted  solemnly. 

“It  is  imperative  that  I  see  him  at  once,”  Hanley  curtly 
responded.  The  servant  shrugged  impotently. 

“I  let  you  go  allee  same  to  Missee  Palker;  you  make  no 
noise!”  he  cautioned. 

Relinquishing  his  hat  and  top-coat,  Hanley  moved 
softly  through  the  sumptuous  living-room  to  the  bedroom 
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of  Samuel  Parker.  He  entered  silently,  and  furtively  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  Finding  Parker  asleep,  he  snatched 
a  pillow  from  the  chaise  longue,  and  pressed  it  against 
Parker’s  face  till  the  invalid  lost  consciousness.  Lifting 
the  inert  form  from  the  bed,  Hanley  carried  it  to  the 
nearest  window,  and  dropped  it  to  the  courtyard  below. 
Impassively  he  watched  the  falling  body  until  it  struck 
the  pavement  with  a  dull  thud. 

Quickly,  he  rumpled  his  clothes  and  disheveled  his  hair. 
Then  he  sank  his  teeth  into  both  wrists  until  the  blood 
issued.  According  to  plan,  he  next  called  to  Wong  to  sum¬ 
mon  a  doctor  and  the  police,  explaining  that  Mr.  Parker 
had  leaped  from  the  window.  Wong  excitedly  left  the  room 
to  do  as  he  was  bidden,  while  Hanley  followed,  tidying  up 
his  appearance. 

HI 

Inspector  Burke  arrived  shortly  before  nine.  After 
viewing  the  “locus  criminis  delicti,”  he  was  convinced  by 
the  coroner’s  verdict  of  suicide.  However,  according  to 
routine,  he  proceeded  to  question  Hanley  and  Wong. 

“Mr.  Hanley,”  Burke  asked  genially,  “I  shall  welcome 
your  help  in  clearing  up  a  few  details  of  importance.” 

“At  your  service,  Inspector,”  Hanley  responded  unctu¬ 
ously. 

“Why  were  you  here  this  evening?” 

“Mr.  Parker  and  I  were  brokerage  partners.  For  the 
past  several  weeks  our  business  had  been  failing.  Today 
we  suffered  an  enormous  loss,  and  I  was  forced  to  inform 
Mr.  Parker  of  it  personally.” 
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“What  was  Parker’s  reaction  to  the  news?”  continued 
Burke- 

“He  neither  spoke  nor  evinced  any  change  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  rose  from  his  bed  and  pensively  walked 
toward  one  of  the  windows.  Before  I  became  aware  of  it, 
he  was  on  the  sill  and  about  to  jump.  I  seized  him  and  we 
struggled  for  a  moment.  It  was  useless — ”  Hanley’s  voice 
trailed  off. 

“Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  a  big  man  like  you  couldn’t 
overcome  an  old  invalid  like  Parker,”  pondered  the  In¬ 
spector. 

“He  went  insane.  I  had  him  almost  overpowered  when 
he  bit  me  on  both  wrists;  the  sudden  and  severe  pain 
weakened  my  grip.”  Hanley  waxed  enthusiastic  in  his  con¬ 
vincing  explanation,  and  graphically  held  up  both  hands  to 
the  Inspector’s  gaze,  revealing  the  cruel  marks  on  both 
wrists.  The  faintest  vestige  of  what  might  have  been  a 

smile  hovered  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  was  de- 

•» 

lighted  with  himself.  Everything  had  worked  out  his  way. 
This  last  defense  would  be  the  shroud  of  his  guilt. 

At  this  point,  however,  Burke  called  Wong  aside  and 
sent  him  to  Parker’s  bedroom.  Then,  turning  on  Hanley 
he  barked  angrily,  “Better  come  across,  Hanley — you  threw 
Parker  out  that  window!” 

“So  sorry,  Inspector,”  Hanley  retorted,  drawing  on  his 
gloves  with  an  injured  air,  “such  an  assertion  is  altogether 
ridiculous — good  evening.”  He  bowed  to  Burke. 

At  this  moment,  Wong  reappeared  in  the  doorway  of 
Parker’s  room  bearing  a  water-glass,  the  contents  of  which 
were  hidden  by  his  hand. 
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“So  sorry,  Mr.  Hanley,”  mimicked  Burke,  “but  it  isn’t 
quite  a  good  evening  for  you  yet.  Except  for  one  little  flaw, 
your  set-up  would  have  been  perfect-  Mr.  Parker  happened 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  kind  of  teeth  one  puts  in  a  glass 
upon  retiring.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  bite  you  on  the  wrists.” 


Zeal 

I  saw  a  candle  white  and  tall, 

Sitting  lonely  on  a  table, 

Rise  and  toss  its  flaming  head 

And  burn  as  fast  as  it  was  able. 

It  burned  not  wisely  but  too  well, 

And  soon  I  had  no  doubt 
That  the  eager  flame  would  quickly 
Eat  its  own  heart  out. 

— Bernard  Frazier,  ’41 
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To  Pressed  Noses 

Something  I  hate  about  windows 
That  leer  at  a  penniless  soul; 

Glimmering,  shimmering  windows, 

Whose  tags  mock  a  commoner’s  dole. 

Something  I  see  in  these  windows, 

Speaks  of  a  gold-frenzied  age; 

Lavish  and  sumptuous  windows, 

Scorning  a  meagerly  wage. 

I  wonder  who  decks  all  these  windows 
With  things  simple  hands  cannot  hold; 

A  wise  man  would  curtain  such  windows, 
Derision  makes  timid  men  bold. 

Something  I  hate  about  windows, 

Coarsely  productive  of  noise; 

Shattering,  scattering  windows 
Only  a  glazier  enjoys. 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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How  To  Live  Right 

Frederic  J.  O’Hara,  ’40 

WHEN  you  get  up  very  early,  especially  after  a  good 
night’s  sleep,  and  stuff  yourself  with  cornflakes  and 
milk  and  eggs  and  buttered  toast,  then  take  down  a  cracker 
tin,  punch  holes  in  it  with  an  ice  pick  and  make  a  rope 
handle,  thinking  meanwhile  of  the  berries  you’ll  get — well, 
it’s  the  thing  to  do  in  the  summer  time  and  you’re  glad  to 
be  alive. 

Then  slip  into  your  faded  brown  khaki  trousers,  whose 
smell  is  good  and  brings  memories  of  other  such  times, 
push  your  head  through  a  red  sweater,  don  moccasins,  and 
you’re  down  the  dirt  road,  almost  running,  with  your 
sleepy  friend  kicking  up  dust  behind  you.  The  sun  is  up 
early,  too,  and  sends  forth  warm  promises  of  a  scorching 
day  to  come.  The  gate  is  closed  at  the  end  of  High  Street 
and  you  climb  over  it,  instinctively  holding  up  your  pail 
for  fear  of  spilling  berries  yet  to  be  picked.  John  laughs. 
He  is  wide  awake  now. 

The  soft  breeze  is  sifting  itself  through  Breed’s  pine 
grove  to  the  right  of  the  sandy  wagon  road  you’re  on,  and 
low  bundles  of  beautiful  white  cotton  are  scudding  across 
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a  pale  blue  sky.  The  gate  opens  on  a  part  of  the  woody 
section  which  forms  the  center  of  that  island  called  Cape 
Ann.  In  it  there  are  blueberry  patches,  the  biggest  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  Cape.  They  call  this  part  Dogtown, 
for  the  first  settlers  who  came  there  were  killed  or  cap¬ 
tured  by  Indians,  and  their  dogs  were  left  behind.  Later, 
other  pioneers,  exploring  the  land,  found  these  animals 
living  in  the  ruins  of  cabins.  So  the  name  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  You  know  all  this  and  it  adds  to  the  urge  and  high 
spirits  already  in  your  veins. 

The  path  grows  narrower,  as  such  paths  do,  and  you 
can  see  a  huge  pyramid  of  jumbled,  jagged  granite  blocks 
on  the  right.  This  is  called  a  grout  pile  and  it  lies  beside 
an  abandoned  pit.  The  quarrymen  worked  until  they  struck 
springs  of  insistent  water  which  fills  it  now  to  the  jagged 
brim. 

John  is  shouting  the  “Song  of  the  Vagabonds”  and 
you  join  in, — more  noise  than  harmony,  but  neither  cares 
— it’s  glorious  to  be  alive.  The  path  stops,  for  there  is  one 
big  brow  of  rock  ahead  which  slopes  down  to  the  swamp¬ 
land,  and  though  many  feet  have  hammered  at  it,  a  line 
has  yet  to  be  carved  across  its  implacable  granite.  The 
bigger  part  of  it  lies  beneath  the  surface  and  forms  a  huge 
ledge  as  the  foundation  of  the  entire  Cape.  They  say  that 
some  day  the  whole  thing  will  slide  into  the  sea.  You  recall 
this  theory  and  smile  to  yourself,  knowing  it’s  absurd, 
especially  today,  when  the  earth  is  big  and  solid,  the  sun 
so  bright  and  everything  peaceful.  The  locusts  drone  in 
your  ears,  and  above  their  hum  you  can  hear  from  the 
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distance  the  ever-repeated  clat-a-clat-clat,  clat-a-clat-clat  of 
the  Rockport  Granite  Company’s  stone  crusher. 

A  swamp  comes  next  and  the  path  is  deep  in  the 
ground.  There  is  no  water  under  foot,  though  for  a  ways 
the  trail  is  not  along  the  bottom,  but  above  it.  After  you 
cross  the  brook,  which  is  clear,  cool,  and  silent  looking,  the 
path  climbs,  and  heavy,  blanket-thick  foliage,  which  so  far 
has  kept  out  the  sun  and  sound  in  the  lowland,  now  gives 
away,  and  you  climb  in  the  beating  rays  of  the  sun. 

Here’s  where  the  blueberries  begin  and  so  do  you.  It 
is  a  high  bush  and  most  of  the  fruit  is  at  the  top.  They 
are  a  dusty  blue  and  you  know  that  they  are  big  even  if 
you’ve  never  seen  a  berry  before. 

Heat  pours  down  the  back  of  your  neck  where  the 
collar  is  loose,  and  locusts  hum  incessantly.  Yet  you  pick 
steadily  with  both  hands,  not  eating  one  until  you  see  John 
sneaking  a  couple  of  fat  ones  into  his  mouth.  He  laughs 
when  you  catch  him  and  you  compromise  by  shoving  a 
handful  of  the  berries  into  your  mouth.  They  burst  under 
your  bite  and  taste  soft  and  sweet.  The  bursting  part  is  a 
new  sensation  since  they  are  so  big  and  the  skins  resist 
just  a  little  bit. 

But  enough  of  that.  The  pail  must  be  filled.  John 
must  not  be  ready  to  go  swimming  first.  So  you  wander 
off,  scanning  the  patches  for  bluer,  bigger  fruit.  He  looks 
around,  too,  and  a  grand  scramble  follows  when  a  better 
bush  is  found,  you  almost  spilling  your  berries  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  There  is  talk  for  awhile  about  caves  and  arrowheads 
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and  getting  lost  in  the  woods,  but  finally  no  one  speaks,  for 
work  is  to  be  done  and  words  are  superfluous.  Even  silent 
and  working  you  know  it’s  fine  to  be  alive. 

After  two  and  a  half  hours  of  unnoticed  time  has 
passed,  you  and  your  friend  John  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  a  sumac  tree  on  tufts  of  slippery,  hat-colored  grass 
which  make  bumpy  seats.  John  has  a  canteen,  and  the 
water  going  down  your  dusty  throat  tastes  better  than  the 
best  wine  any  Roman  ever  drank.  It  can  be  felt  all  the  way 
and  makes  your  body  tingle  as  if  it  were  being  changed  into 
a  new  someone  else.  Gee !  it’s  fun  to  be  alive. 

Up  and  at  it  again,  and  soon  the  pails  are  full,  over 
three  quarts  apiece.  Oh  that  sweet,  sweet  pie  soon  to  be! 
Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,  life  is  so  much  joy!  Now  you’re 
babbling,  but  who  cares  ?  There’s  a  cooling  swim  due  soon. 

The  path  to  the  pit  is  not  long.  Part  of  it  is  the  Granite 
Company’s  railroad  tracks.  Walking  ties  is  tricky,  though, 
for  one  at  a  time  is  shorter  than  your  stride,  and  to  take 
two  is  more  than  can  be  managed.  This  doesn’t  worry  you 
much,  for  the  roof  of  the  Walker  Hancock  house  is  in  sight 
and  that  means  the  pit  is  nearby  and  four  tired  feet  won’t 
have  to  stumble  much  farther. 

A  path  strikes  off  to  the  left  of  the  tracks,  for  this 
is  still  woods,  and  after  a  brief  minute  it  comes  out  of  the 
dense  underbrush  to  a  vast  open  space  where  pyramids  of 
grout  and  a  yawning  quarry  startle  your  eye.  The  arms  of 
derricks  and  cranes  stretch  askew  into  the  sky.  The 
quarry  is  abandoned. 
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You  both  descend  the  rickety  ladder,  put  the  heavy 
berry  tins  under  some  boards,  and  climb  down  the  rest 
of  the  precarious  way  over  the  rocks  till  the  water’s  green 
edge  is  reached,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ground.  Clothes  go  flying  along  the  edge  of  this 
last,  narrow  cliff,  and  soon  two  tanned  bodies  plunge  into  the 
quiet  pool.  Streams  of  bubbles  tickle  along  your  legs 
under  water,  and  you  come  up  bursting  the  surface,  almost 
needing  to  take  a  breath  before  you  get  there.  You  splash 
and  float  and  gurgle  laughter  in  lazy  luxury. 

Ah,  now  especially  it’s  great  to  be  alive,  lying  on 
your  back,  and  looking  far  above  at  the  sun  that  burns  no 
longer,  and  the  deep,  deep  sky  which  almost  makes  you 
dizzy,  for  it  goes  so  high  above  the  steep  quarry’s  walls, 
above  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  derricks,  above  the 
clouds,  above  .  .  .  everything. 

Soon  John  chins  himself  on  the  rocky  shelf,  lifts  his 
shining  wet  body  onto  the  hot  granite,  and  hops  up  and 
down  for  a  minute  on  the  ledge  that  is  baked  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun.  You  follow  suit,  finally  sitting  gingerly  on  a  shirt, 
and  soak  up  the  blessed  heat.  When  one  gets  into  a  dormant 
state  like  that,  a  pleasing  sensation  fills  his  bones  and  he 
just  dozes,  absorbing  warmth  from  the  heavy  air  in  a  dull, 
happy,  senseless  stupor.  It’s  good  to  live,  to  just  exist,  and 
lead  the  life  you  do. 

After  two  more  dips  and  dryings  you  put  on  your 
clothes  and  crawl  and  clutch  a  way  to  the  top  of  the  quarry. 
A  full  pail  and  an  empty  stomach  lend  speed  to  the  steps 
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that  hurry  back  to  civilization.  To  be  hungry  is  not  bad, 
especially  if  a  hot  dinner  lies  down  the  path.  Then  hunger 
is  a  good  sauce. 

The  sun  has  by  this  time  taken  all  the  good  out  of  the 
withered  atmosphere,  but  a  job  is  done,  and  soon  there  will 
be  food  and  shade.  Oh!  you’re  satisfied  now,  satisfied  with 
the  whole  wide  world.  It’s  great  to  be  alive. 


November  Afternoon 

Low  hangs  a  sky  whose  gray  and  black  and  gray 
Has  set  one  circle  of  the  world  apart 
In  a  pale  luster,  not  allied  to  day, 

For  here  all  values  hither  known  depart; 

Under  the  touch  of  this  alien  art 

Survives  nor  joy  nor  sorrow,  good  nor  ill: 
Implacable,  the  wind  cuts  mind  and  heart 

And  warmth  is  gone,  but  only  the  wind  Is  chill. 

Here  is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand — 

A  truth  on  which  it  is  not  well  to  gaze, 

Too  great  for  mortals  bound  by  sea  and  land; 

Draw  down  the  shades  against  the  somber  sky, 
Pile  birchwood  logs  upon  the  leaping  blaze 

And  let  the  cold  touch  of  this  wind  pass  by. 

— Louis  Russell  Chauvenet,  ’42 
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Burnt  Turkey 

Joseph  T.  Vinburg  Jr.,  *40 

IT  was  late  November  in  the  jungle  and  a  purple  haze  hung 
depressingly  over  the  valley  of  the  Mujanoes.  It  came 
steaming  up  from  the  sluggish  film  which  slowly  swirled 
on  the  surace  of  the  river  and  brooded  there,  stifling 
everything  with  its  smoky  pallor.  It  stuffed  itself  down 
into  the  leaves  and  dry  vines  of  the  jungle  and  faded  the 
half-dead  light  which  was  oozing  through  the  foliage.  It 
also  darkened  the  light  on  the  path  leading  to  Dan  Hard- 
well’s  cabin  so  that  he  could  not  see  beyond  the  first  fringe 
of  the  engulfing  jungle.  The  smoke  from  his  pipe  swirled 
momentarily  above  his  head  and  then  disintegrated  into 
the  already  heavy  air. 

Hardwell  was  only  twenty-eight,  but  he  had  been  with 
Lawson  and  Company  for  five  years.  He  had  been  originally 
hired  as  a  radio  operator  on  one  of  the  Lawson  ships,  but 
he  had  shown  such  an  interest  in  the  work  which  was  being 
carried  on  in  the  jungle  that  before  long  he  was  taken  off 
the  steamer  and  placed  on  duty  in  the  Lawson  camp.  His 
was  not  an  easy  job,  for  to  him  fell  the  task  of  outfitting  the 
safaries  which  left  the  camp  on  the  average  of  once  a  week. 
Equipment  for  divining  oil  is  intricate  and  easily  broken 
while  on  a  trek,  because  the  native  boys  are  not  the  most 
careful  people  in  the  world,  especially  when  the  stuff  does 
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not  belong  to  them.  Then  there  were  the  safaries  which 
went  out  in  search  of  animals.  Besides  being  an  oil  com¬ 
pany,  Lawson’s  also  ran  a  little  zoo  of  its  own,  and  picked 
up  quite  a  trade  with  the  States  in  the  wild  animal  business. 
In  fact  one  of  these  wild  animal  marches  had  started  out  in 
the  early  chill  of  that  morning.  It  was  about  this  party  that 
Dan  was  thinking  as  he  deliberately  puffed  on  his  pipe.  He 
was  wondering  what  old  John  White  would  do  when  he 
opened  up  his  pack  and  found  that  Dan  had  forgotten  to 
include  that  handy  little  bottle  which  he  always  carried 
with  him  “in  case  of  snake  bite.” 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  stretched  his  arms  and 
turned  to  go  into  the  doorway  .  Old  John  and  he  had  been 
friends  since  he  had  come  to  the  camp  and  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  joking  and  playing  tricks  on  each  other.  The  old 
man  had  been  like  a  father  to  him  since  he  had  been 
in  camp  and  a  warm  friendship  had  developed  between 
them.  Many  years  of  experience  had  gone  into  Old  John’s 
training  and  Dan  appreciated  the  ease  with  which  he  him¬ 
self  was  becoming  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  country. 

He  went  inside  and  closed  the  screen  door,  not,  however, 
without  brushing  his  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  screening 
to  drive  off  any  mosquitoes  who  might  like  it  better  inside 
the  house  than  out.  Once  inside  the  sultriness  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  came  down  even  heavier  than  it  had  been  outside.  Dan 
walked  into  the  room  and  over  to  the  water  bucket.  The 
water  was  warm,  but  it  quenched  his  thirst  and  helped  him 
to  get  the  dry  dustiness  of  the  day  out  of  his  throat.  He  put 
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the  dipper  back  into  the  bucket  and  reached  up  on  the  shelf 
to  take  down  the  oil  lamp.  To  his  surprise  the  chimney  was 
missing.  He  set  the  lamp  down  on  the  table  and  began  a 
very  thorough  search  of  the  room,  but  although  he  looked 
in  every  conceivable  place  the  chimney  had  disappeared. 

Since  he  had  no  chimney  for  his  lamp  there  was  no  use 
in  staying  up  any  longer,  for  the  darkness  of  a  tropical 
night  does  not  lend  itself  to  reading.  He  had  been  intending 
to  reread  the  letter  he  had  received  the  week  before  from  his 
sister.  He  had  already  read  it  many  times  and  each  time 
had  experienced  a  lonesome  feeling  when  he  came  to  the 
part  where  she  asked  him  home  for  Thanksgiving.  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  always  a  gay  time  in  his  home  .  .  .  but  he 
couldn’t  get  back  so  why  worry  about  it  ?  He  removed  his 
shirt  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  door  for  a  last  smoke 
before  going  to  bed.  The  night  had  become  very  still  and  a 
slight  breeze  had  sprung  up,  laden  with  the  green  smell  of 
the  jungle. 

When  the  last  embers  of  his  pipe  had  died  out,  Dan  got 
up,  stretched,  and  went  over  to  his  bunk.  He  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  it  to  take  off  his  shoes,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
heard  a  muffled  crunch.  It  was  definitely  the  lamp  chimney 
and  Dan  did  not  have  to  rack  his  brain  to  imagine  the 
author  of  this  latest  mischief.  Old  John  had  already  paid 
him  back  for  leaving  the  bottle  out  of  his  pack. 

The  dry  hush  of  night  had  settled  in  over  the  valley  and 
completely  swallowed  up  the  buildings  of  the  camp.  Out¬ 
side  Dan’s  hut  something  was  ticking  in  the  trees.  It 
sounded  like  the  clacking  of  a  metronome  in  an  empty  hall. 
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Further  away  a  nightbird  was  crying.  It  wheeled  and 
circled  over  the  river,  beating  its  wings  against  the  dead 
air  and  snapping  up  insects  in  its  lonely  flight.  A  crocodile 
boomed,  lying  in  the  warm  mud  of  the  bank,  and  the  sound 
traveled  no  further  than  the  steaming  morass  of  the  river. 
Somewhere  up  in  the  branches  a  monkey  screeched  at  being 
awakened  by  the  noise.  His  cry  brought  forth  frightened 
twitterings  from  the  birds  nesting  in  the  tangled  mess 
which  walled  the  shores.  Dan  put  his  pipe  down  on  the 
floor  beside  his  bunk  and  pulled  his  head  back  under  the 
mosquito  netting.  In  a  few  minutes  his  deep,  regular 
breathing  was  added  to  the  sounds  of  the  night- 

Dan  had  been  snoring  softly  for  a  long  time  when  he 
awoke  with  a  start.  Something  had  stirred  in  the  dry  grass 
outside  his  window.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around. 
His  netting  obscured  things  but  he  noticed  that  even  the 
pale  light  which  had  been  coming  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  when  he  had  gone  to  bed  was  turned  to  grayish  black. 
He  poked  his  head  out  from  under  the  netting  and  glanced 
about.  The  noise  which  had  stirred  him  was  quiet  now,  and 
even  the  strange  cries  of  the  evening  were  silent.  Dan  took 
a  deep  breath  and  yawned.  It  seemed  to  be  getting  a  little 
cooler.  He  reached  down  to  the  foot  of  his  bunk  and  pulled 
up  one  of  the  light  woolen  blankets.  It  felt  soft  and 
fuzzy  as  he  pulled  it  up  around  his  shoulders-  He  yawned 
again  and  turned  over  on  his  side  away  from  the  window. 
Suddenly  his  body  became  rigid.  He  leaned  upon  one  elbow 
and  sniffed  the  cool  air.  It  was  tainted  with  smoke. 

He  dropped  his  bare  feet  over  the  side  of  the  bed 
to  the  floor.  Then  he  stood  up  and  took  a  deep  breath.  It 
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certainly  was  smoke.  Instinctively  he  walked  over  to  the 
door  and  looked  into  the  dark  night.  As  he  stepped  out 
onto  the  porch  he  realized  that  everything  in  the  jungle  be¬ 
side  him  was  moving.  Strange  noises  were  coming  out  of 
its  blackness,  noises  he  had  never  heard  before,  short, 
frightened  cries.  Overhead,  too,  he  heard  commotion  and 
the  flapping  of  many  wings.  He  ran  down  off  the  steps  and 
into  the  small  clearing  in  front  of  his  lodge,  and  as  he  did 
he  noticed  a  strange  brightness  in  the  sky.  It  was  a  glow 
projecting  itself  onto  the  low-hanging  clouds.  As  he  stood 
there  watching  it  a  strange  fear  come  over  him.  He 
wanted  to  run.  He  was  breathing  much  faster  now  and 
as  he  did  his  nostrils  caught  the  pungent  taint  of  smoke 
again.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  linked  this  with  the 
ever  increasing  glow  in  the  sky  and  as  the  realization  came 
to  him  the  word  “Fire!”  burst  from  his  lips.  All  sleepiness 
and  fear  were  gone  from  him  now  as  he  raced  back  into  his 
room  and  pulled  on  his  boots  and  breeches. 

He  took  the  front  steps  and  yard  in  four  or  five  leaps 
and  was  running  down  the  path  to  camp  when  he  noticed 
that  there  was  a  commotion  already  coming  from  that  di¬ 
rection.  When  he  broke  into  the  clearing,  black  figures  were 
running  everywhere  and  lights  were  flashing  in  the  windows 
of  all  the  cabins.  Doors  were  violently  thrown  open  and  the 
cry  of  ‘‘Fire!”  was  spreading  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Many  were  standing  in  front  of  their  homes  bewildered  by 
the  noise  and  excitement,  trying  to  shake  off  the  last 
vestiges  of  sleep.  Others  were  running  aimlessly  about,  too 
frightened  and  amazed  to  do  anything  useful.  Some  were 
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busy  planning  what  to  do  and  trying  to  get  some  organiza¬ 
tion  into  the  hubbub  which  was  steadily  growing. 

As  Dan  came  bursting  in  upon  the  scene  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  hearing  someone  calling  his  name.  He  ran  toward 
the  tool  house  which  seemed  to  be  the  direction  from  which 
the  voice  was  coming,  and  as  he  drew  nearer  he  heard  some¬ 
one  say,  “Send  a  man  for  Dan  Hardwell.  He’s  the  only  one 
who  has  a  key  to  this  place.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  panted.  “Never  mind,  here  I  am.” 

“Get  it  open  quick,  Dan,”  he  heard  a  man’s  voice  say. 
“We’ve  got  to  get  to  that  river  and  build  a  back-fire.” 

Dan  fumbled  with  the  lock  for  a  minute  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  men  around  him,  but  finally  the  door  swung  open 
and  they  swarmed  in  after  shovels,  picks  and  axes.  The 
rest  of  the  encampment  had  seemed  to  realize  what  was 
happening,  and  each  man  was  carrying  out  some  useful 

piece  of  work,  so  that  in  the  short  time  of  perhaps  fifteen 

■» 

minutes  they  were  stampeding  across  the  clearing  and  dis¬ 
appearing  into  the  jungle  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
Dan  was  among  the  first  and  as  they  panted  along  over  the 
torturous  trail  he  wondered  if  they  would  be  in  time  to 
stop  the  blaze.  As  they  came  nearer  to  the  river  they  could 
feel  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  burning  their  toiling 
lungs,  and  on  their  perspiring  faces,  already  warm,  they 
could  feel  the  hot  blasts  of  air  which  carried  through  the 
trees  at  intervals. 

When  they  reached  the  river  they  fell  to  work  immedi¬ 
ately  clearing  out  the  underbrush  and  piling  it  up  in  great 
dry  heaps.  On  the  camp  side  of  the  river  the  men  were 
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clambering  through  the  trees,  hacking  off  great  branches 
which  hung  far  out  over  the  water  and  which  would  be  an 
easy  route  for  the  fire  to  bridge  the  river.  As  feverishly  as 
they  worked  they  were  led  on  to  greater  speed  by  the  ever- 
increasing  heat  and  the  fact  that  they  could  now  hear  the 
roar  of  the  flames  as  they  ate  their  way  through  the  closely 
matted  underbrush  and  thickly  woven  tops  of  the  trees.  A 
wind  had  suddenly  sprung  up  out  of  the  dull  hush  of  that 
afternoon  and  was  carrying  the  hot  smoke  along  towards 
the  river. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  jungle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  came  the  safari  which  had  started  out  that  afternoon. 
The  black  Mujanoes  glistening  with  sweat,  the  company 
men  half  naked  under  the  terrific  heat  of  their  journey, 
they  all  came  swarming  across  the  improvised  bridge  and 
created  a  great  furor  among  the  men  who  were  working 
there.  Dan  and  a  few  of  the  others  ran  over  to  them  as 
they  came  off  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  excitedly  began  to 
ask  them  questions.  They  did  not  know  how  the  fire  had 
started,  nor  how  they  had  got  away  from  it  safely,  nor 
even  how  long  they  had  been  running  away  from  it.  All 
they  could  do  was  stare  up  at  the  clouds  of  billowing  smoke 
and  tell  the  laboring  men  to  hurry. 

When  they  had  calmed  down  to  a  certain  extent  Dan 
called  them  into  a  group  to  find  out  if  any  of  them  were 
missing.  “Does  anyone  know  the  names  of  those  who  were 
in  this  safari?”  he  directed  at  one  of  the  men  standing 
beside  him. 

“Sure,  old  John  White  knows  us  all.” 
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Dan  began  pushing  his  way  through  the  mumbling 
Mujanoes.  “John,  John  White!  Where  the  hell  is  John 
White?”  he  was  fairly  screeching  it  as  he  moved  the  men 
aside,  looking  into  each  face. 

One  of  them  took  hold  of  his  arm,  “Bwana,  Old  John 
fall.”  Dan  was  electrified  into  action.  “What,  boy?”  The 
black  repeated  it.  “Fall  on  trail.” 

The  next  instant  Dan’s  boots  were  making  the  weak 
bridge  sway  crazily  as  he  plummeted  over  it  and  started 
down  the  path  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  As  he  ran  along 
the  path  he  stumbled  over  roots  and  twisted  vines ;  the  heat 
was  unbearable  and  the  smoke  was  choking  and  blinding 
him.  He  had  the  desire  to  tear  off  his  shirt,  but  he  knew 
that  this  would  only  lead  to  his  being  scorched  more  by  the 
blast.  He  had  been  running  for  about  four  or  five  minutes 
and  was  just  about  ready  to  turn  back  when  he  stumbled 
over  the  form  of  Old  John  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  ground. 
He  bent  over  and  picked  him  up,  keeping  his  back  to  the 
blast,  and  started  back  along  the  trail.  As  he  went  along 
he  heard  someone  running  toward  him  along  the  path  and 
suddenly  the  Mujano  boy  was  standing  beside  him. 

“Me  help,”  was  his  only  remark. 

When  they  carried  the  limp  form  across  the  bridge,  a 
small  cheer  came  from  the  lips  of  those  men  who  were 
close  enough  to  know  what  was  being  enacted.  They  laid 
him  down  on  the  grass  and  left  the  boy  to  take  care  of  him, 
as  they  were  sorely  needed  by  the  men  who  had  by  this 
time  started  the  back-fire.  It  roared  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
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trees  and  leaped  into  the  sky  with  great  tongues  of  curling 
flame  and  smoke.  The  men  came  running  back  across  the 
bridge  and  stood  gazing  with  wonder  at  the  conflagration 
they  had  caused. 

The  great  fire  roared  up  into  the  night  and  licked  at 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  if  it  should  just  catch  the 
slightest  bit  of  foliage,  there  was  a  man  in  a  twinkling  to 
cut  off  the  branch  and  send  it  sputtering  into  the  river 
below.  The  wind  was  abating  now  which  lessened  the 
danger,  but  their  constant  vigil  was  never  slackened. 

Into  the  roar  of  the  flames  a  new  note  was  suddenly 
pitched.  A  note  much  higher,  rather  more  of  a  hiss  than 
a  roar.  Yes,  it  was  definitely  a  hiss.  The  men  heard  it  and 
listened  with  awe.  It  was  a  sound  of  escaping  steam,  the 
noise  of  rain  swishing  through  leaves,  and  suddenly  it  was 
upon  them  with  all  its  fury.  The  tropical  rains.  Stinging, 
pelting,  drenching  rain  that  turned  the  surface  of  the  river 
into  a  seething  caldron  and  transformed  the  burning  jungle 
into  a  steaming,  smoking  mess  which  hissed  like  a  million 
snakes  let  loose.  And  above  the  hiss  was  the  shout  of  the 
men  coming  down  out  of  the  trees  with  a  “Thank  God”  on 
their  lips,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

They  gathered  up  their  tools  and  started  the  weary 
hike  back  to  the  camp.  Dan  and  one  of  the  other  men  made 
a  stretcher  for  Old  John,  and  two  of  the  Mujanoes  swayed 
along  with  him  on  their  shoulders.  They  were  all  exhausted 
when  they  staggered  into  camp  with  the  rain  pouring  down 
upon  their  heads,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  place  had 
quieted  down  considerably.  However,  over  in  the  camp  hos- 
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pital  Dan  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  company  men  were 
tending  to  Old  John.  He  had  regained  consciousness  by  this 
time  and  was  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  concerning  the 
night’s  adventure. 

“You  know  I  really  shouldn’t  have  gone  after  you,  you 
old  son  of  a  gun,  after  the  trick  you  played  on  me  this 
morning.”  Dan  laughed,  pushing  his  hand  in  Old  John’s  face. 

“Well,  you  wasn’t  so  nice  to  me  either,  son.  What  do  you 
suppose  I  would  have  done  if  one  of  them  snakes  had  got 
hold  of  me  out  there  today?  I  would  have  died  most  likely, 
and  then  you  wouldn’t  have  had  the  chance  to  come  and  get 
me  like  you  did  and  make  a  hero  out  of  yourself.”  At  this 
the  rest  of  the  men  had  a  good  laugh,  and  one  by  one  left 
the  room  to  go  to  their  respective  cabins  and  dry  off. 

When  Dan  and  Old  John  were  alone  again,  Old  John 
reached  out  and  took  hold  of  Dan’s  arm.  “I  appreciate 
mightily  what  you  done  tonight,  boy.  I  won’t  be  forgettin’ 
it  very  soon.  If  you  hadn’t  got  to  me  I  probably  would  be  a 
roast  turkey  by  now.” 

“Speaking  of  roast  turkey,  do  you  know  what  day  this 
is  back  home?” 

“Can’t  say  as  I  do,  son.” 

“Why,  it’s  Thanksgiving,  you  old  heathen,  and  you’re 
the  one  who  has  the  most  to  be  thankful  for.  Don’t  you 
think  you  ought  to  celebrate  your  good  luck  ?  How  about  a 
drink?” 
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He  Wanted  Time  To  Think 

Frederick  J.  Griffin,  *42 

THE  sun  had  risen  five  times  on  the  month  of  May  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1890,  when  Christopher  Morley  em¬ 
barked  on  his  literary  career.  As  you  may  recall  (or  per¬ 
haps  in  your  case  you  may  have  been  told) ,  that  year  was 
the  opening  of  a  decade  called  the  Gay  Nineties.  It  was  a  fit¬ 
ting  title.  Light-heartedness  predominated  over  everything, 
permeated  everybody,  even  that  new  baby  of  May  fifth — 
then  the  idol  of  the  Morley  household,  today  the  idol  (and 
the  despair)  of  all  American  essayists. 

That  baby  grew  quickly,  very  quickly,  for  Christopher 
Morley  was  a  college  man  at  sixteen,  and  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
twenty.  But  however  fast  he  grew,  he  never  lost  the  heart 
of  a  boy — not  an  immature  heart,  but  a  light  heart,  a  gener¬ 
ous,  sympathetic  heart,  one  able  to  see  a  bright  side  in 
everything.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  light-heartedness  has 
been  the  keynote  of  his  life,  the  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  writings. 

The  year  1914  is  a  famous  year.  It  saw  Europe  begin 
the  World  War,  the  Boston  Braves  win  the  pennant,  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley  win  his  degree  from  Oxford,  Christopher 
Morley  marry, — and  it  also  was  the  first  of  his  eleven  years 
of  “public  life.” 
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During  these  years  he  was  the  “busiest  man  in 
America.”  He  wrote  for  Doubleday,  Page,  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  It  was  in  this  last  paper  that  his  fa¬ 
mous  column,  “The  Bowling  Green,”  began  to  appear.  Now 
this  Bowling  Green  dealt  in  almost  everything.  One  eve¬ 
ning  it  would  be  an  essay  on  some  event  of  human  interest 
and  thought-provoking  quips.  Another  evening  it  might  be 
a  dissertation  on  something  absolutely  lifeless  and  ordinary, 
like  a  door.  But  every  evening,  even  though  you  could  pause 
here  and  there  in  reading  it  and  mull  over  its  potent  para¬ 
graphs,  yet,  when  you  finished,  you  felt  lighter,  more  cheer¬ 
ful.  For  Christopher  Morley  can  embody  in  anything  he 
writes  that  light-heartedness  which  so  characterizes  himself. 

But  to  go  on.  During  those  eleven  years  the  rush  and 
bustle  of  New  York  City  grew  rushier  and  bustlier.  It  was 
the  age  of  screaming  newsboys,  rattling  typewriters, 
rickety  automobiles,  with  their  proportionate  noise,  yelling 
traffic  officers  and  frightened  pedestrians.  Gangsters  and 
prohibition  were  alike  growing  up;  prosperity  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  restlessness  were  maturing.  Peace,  quiet,  and 
contentment  were  almost  unheard  of.  Such  were  the  “roar¬ 
ing  twenties.” 

On  the  morning  of  December  31,  1923,  Christopher 
Morley,  as  usual,  hurried  through  his  breakfast,  gulped 
down  his  coffee,  threw  on  his  hat  and  coat,  yelled  good-by 
to  his  household,  and  raced  for  his  street  car.  As  usual,  he 
just  caught  it,  and  was  barely  able  to  squeeze  himself  in¬ 
side.  After  a  half-hour  of  being  shoved  and  of  shoving,  he 
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was  finally  dumped  out  at  his  office.  He  opened  the  door 
and  ploughed  through  the  melee  to  his  desk.  He  sat  there 
brooding  for  a  long  time-  Then  he  seemed  to  wake  up. 
Reverently  he  opened  his  roll-top  desk,  gathered  up  a  few 
papers,  put  an  old  corncob  pipe  and  numerous  pencils  into 
his  huge  pockets,  turned  around  and  walked  out. 

The  next  morning,  January  1,  1924,  his  office  received 
a  letter.  “Gentlemen:  After  due  consideration,  I  have  re¬ 
solved  to  hand  in  my  resignation.  My  retirement  is  in  no 
way  caused  by  any  fault  of  yours ;  it  is  merely  that  I  want 
more  time  to  think.  Sincerely  yours,  Christopher  Morley.” 

He  was  then  thirty-four;  today  he  is  forty-nine.  What 
did  he  do  with  his  retirement?  Just  what  he  said  and  more. 
He  thought  deep  thoughts,  smoking  his  corncob  pipe.  Then 
he  collected  the  best  essays  of  modern  authors.  Stories,  an 
occasional  play,  and  essays,  each  better  than  the  preceding 
one,  flowed  from  his  pen-  If  that  was  a  retirement,  I’m  glad 
he  retired. 

“It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  he  did  than  he  had  ever 
done;  it  was  a  far,  far  better  rest  he  entered  upon  than  he 
had  ever  had.”  Charles  Dickens,  a  century  ago,  might  very 
well  have  been  writing  about  today’s  Christopher  Morley. 
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You  Asked  Why? 

God  put  it  there. 

You  hungry-mouthed  heathens ! 

It’s  life. 

Leave  it  alone! 

Leave  it  alone, 

Do  you  hear? 

Hear — hear  did  I  say? 

I  must  be  mad. 

Of  course  they  don’t  hear. 

They’re  deaf, — deaf,  I  tell  you. 

Deaf  to  love,  to  life,  to  youth, 

To  God. 

Deaf  like  the  fish  in  the  sea, 

Mute,  impregnable,  machines,  automatons,  robots, 
Walking,  walking,  walking, 

Stamping  on  flowers,  on  earth, 

On  grass,  God’s  grass,  mind  you, 

Gouging  out  great  gaping  wounds  in  the  earth, 
Tearing  apart  their  own  efforts, 
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Ripping  up  their  own  foundations, 

Buying  their  own  sickness, — like  drunks, 

And  they  love  it, — the  dirty  swine. 

They  are  taking  things  that  don’t  belong  to  them. 
Did  you  know  it  ? 

They  are  killing  men, 

They  are  burning  towns, 

They  are  stealing,  murdering,  raping 

What,  what  was  that? 

A  voice  -  -  -  -  whose? 

Where  are  you?  I  can’t  see. 

I  can’t  hear  what  you  are  saying. 

There,  that’s  better. 

Now  -  -  -  -  WHAT! 

You  say  they  want  me? 

No,  no,  I’ll  kill  them, 

I’ll  burn  their  towns, 

I’ll  steal  their  food, 

I’ll  murder  their  children, 

I’ll 

My  God,  I  am  one  of  them! 

— Joseph  T.  Vinburg,  Jr.,  ’40 
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The  People’s  Friend 


Thomas  F.  Duffy,  ’42 


HE  three  flute  players  maintained,  and  even 


X  strengthened,  their  early  lead  as  the  Boulder  City  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Band  raced  into  the  home  stretch  of  “Happy  Days 
Are  Here  Again.”  When  the  marching  band  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Ward  5,  a  long  caravan  of  automobiles  and 
people  came  into  view.  Numerous  signs,  carried  by  numer¬ 
ous  people,  stoutly  affirmed,  “John  Q.  Jones  for  Mayor — Re¬ 
elect  the  People’s  Candidate.”  And  seated  in  a  large  open 
touring  car  was  the  object  of  all  this  well-placed  affection. 
There,  white  gardenia  and  all,  was  Mayor  John  Quincy 
Jones,  alias  “Honest  John,”  alias  “The  People’s  Friend.” 
John  Q.  was  an  imposing  figure,  his  massive  form  topped  by 
a  crown  of  snowy  hair.  One  would  imagine  him  to  be  a  zeal¬ 
ous  harpist  and  a  devotee  of  self -locomotion  through  the 


air. 


There  were  but  four  days  remaining  before  the  local 
election,  and  the  incumbent  Chief  Executive  was  making  a 
ward-to-ward  tour  of  Boulder  City.  It  was  now  early  Fri¬ 
day  night,  and  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  his  numerous 
followers,  was  proceeding  toward  the  Ward  5  school  audi¬ 
torium. 

As  soon  as  the  caravan  neared  the  heart  of  Ward  5,  his 
Honor  increased  his  activity ;  he  bowed  and  beamed,  nodded 
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and  smiled  at  the  gaping  populace.  Suddenly  John  Q.  halted 
these  vote-procuring  activities  and  nudged  A1  Lynch,  his 
campaign  manager,  who  was  sitting  beside  him.  “What  was 
my  plurality  here  last  election,  Al?”  “Minus  three  hun¬ 
dred,”  returned  Al.  “Honest  John”  shuddered.  He  had 
always  distrusted  Ward  5,  and  recently  a  member  of  this 
self-same  ward  had  contributed  a  puzzling  query  to  the 
Letters-to-the-Editor  Department  of  the  local  newspaper. 
The  question  asked,  in  effect,  “How  does  our  Mayor  live  like 
a  millionaire  on  a  $45Q0-per-year  salary?” 

John  Q.  pondered  for  a  moment  as  his  car  stopped  in 
front  of  the  auditorium.  He  would  promise  this  ward  a  new 
schoolhouse.  He  glanced  at  his  right  cuff.  “Promises”  was 
the  captain.  Yes,  that  was  right,  Ward  5  the  schoolhouse 
and  Ward  8  the  new  fire  truck.  Mustn’t  get  them  mixed  up. 
He  would  never  forget  the  night  he  had  promised  the 
burghers  of  Ward  2  a  new  fire  engine,  only  to  discover  that 
there  was  no  fire  house  in  that  particular  part  of  the  city. 

Mayor  Jones  descended,  and  absent-mindedly  picking 
up  the  nearest  child  implanted  a  kiss  on  her  cheek.  Then, 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  office-holders  and  would-be- 
office-holders,  he  swept  into  the  auditorium.  The  crowd 
rose  and  thundered  its  approval  as  “The  People’s  Friend” 
strutted  down  the  middle  aisle  to  the  speaker’s  platform. 

Hmmm  .  .  .  Joe  Rogan  had  done  a  good  job.  The  audi¬ 
torium  was  full.  The  Mayor  reflected  a  few  seconds,  then 
took  his  pen  and  made  a  notation  on  his  left  cuff.  This  cuff 
was  appropriately  headed,  “Rewards.”  “Honest  John” 
wrote,  “Tax  abatement  for  Joe  Rogan.” 
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John  Q.  seated  himself  prominently  on  the  platform 
and  assumed  his  benefactor-to-mankind  smile.  Joe  Rogan 
advanced  to  the  center.  “The  next  speaker  is  well-known  to 
all  of  you.  He  has  devoted  sixteen  years  of  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  people.  He  has  worked  unceasingly  and  un¬ 
selfishly  for  the  betterment  of  the  city.  Who  gave  us  the 
magnificent  new  flagstaff  which  adorns  our  beautiful  Com¬ 
mon  ?”  It  was  a  challenge  emphasized  by  the  banging  of 
the  speaker’s  fist  on  the  table.  The  answering  silence  was 
impressive.  Encouraged,  Joe  took  a  deep  breath.  “It  was 
none  other  than  the  Boulder  City  Philanthropist,  my  friend 
and  yours,  John  Q.  Jones.”  Loud  applause.  The  Mayor 
beamed  modestly  at  the  crowd.  “What  a  motley-looking 
crew,”  he  thought  to  himself.  Rogan  rolled  on  toward  the 
finish  line.  “And  now  it  is  my  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  that  great  humanitarian,  that  leader  among 
men,  that  pioneer  whose  name  will  live  forever,  that  hard- 
headed  business  man,  our  present  Chief  Executive,  whom 
we  will  re-elect  next  Tuesday,  the  Honorable  John  Quincy 
Jones.” 

The  assembly  rose  en  masse.  John  Q.  strolled  slowly 
forward,  endeavoring  modestly  to  still  the  tumult.  Finally 
he  cleared  his  throat  and  began.  “Fellow-citizens,  I  love  you 
all.  And  I  have  reason  to  love  you,  for  you  are  my  neighbors, 
my  dear  friends-  I  was  born  and  raised  in  this  lovely 
locality, — the  loveliest  of  all  localities,  in  my  humble 
opinion.  My  mother,  my  sweet  old  mother,  lived  in  this 
ward  until  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  us  all  summoned  her 
to  live  among  the  Angels.”  His  Honor’s  eyes  grew  moist. 
With  an  effort  he  continued,  “She  lies  buried  in  a  dear  little 
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cemetery,  not  many  blocks  from  this  very  spot.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  trees  and  flowers  nod  over  that  greenest  of  all  graves.” 
John  Q.’s  voice  broke. 

Joe  Rogan  roused  A1  Lynch.  “Say,  he’s  got  a  mother 
buried  in  every  ward  of  the  city.”  “Quiet,  please,”  said  Al. 
“Honest  John”  replaced  his  handkerchief.  “I  have  great 
plans  for  this  ward.  When  I  am  elected  [applause]  you 
are  going  to  get  a  new  five-story  school  building  so  that  the 
little  kiddies  will  have  room  in  which  to  move  around.  I 
also  promise,”  roared  John  Q.  above  the  acclamation,  “I 
also  promise  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  and  to  balance  the  bud¬ 
get.  And  when  you  go  into  that  polling-booth  next  Tues¬ 
day,  remember,  remember  that  John  Quincy  Jones  loves 
you  all.” 

The  Mayor  bowed  and  made  his  way  from  the  platform, 
alternately  shaking  hands  and  kissing  curly-topped  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Boulder  City  Philharmonic,  founded  and  main¬ 
tained  by  John  Q<,  took  a  running  start  on  “Hail  to  the 
Chief”;  the  menagerie  reformed  and  started  to  move.  The 
candidate  for  re-election  smiled  pleasantly  from  the  second 
car,  bowing  until  there  was  not  the  faintest  resemblance  of 
a  constituent  in  sight.  Then  he  relaxed  against  the  cushions 
of  the  car.  “Whew!  What  a  neighborhood!  Thank  God  that’s 
over  until  next  election.” 
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A  Memory 

It  brought  a  peace  that  floated  down 

Like  the  murmurless  calm 

Of  a  sultry  sea  or  a  childless  town. 

It  gained  a  hold  in  the  darkest  comer  of  my  mind 

And  swelled  and  surged 

Till  its  gentle  power  made  me  blind 

To  my  present  life. 

Till  swift  in  the  midst  of  a  soundless  blast 
Through  the  rushing  years 
It  bore  me  back  to  a  once-dim  past. 

And  while  we  lingered 

The  glowing  tingle  of  a  relived  thrill 

Rose  and  ebbed 

While  in  its  wake  there  ran  a  chill. 

But  as  I  watched 

That  faded  scene  slipped  from  my  gaze 

And  slowly  then 

It  lost  itself  in  a  purple  haze. 

— B.  Whitfield  Robinson,  *41 
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For  Boston 

Thirteen  To  Seven 

Bernard  Frazier,  *41 

IN  the  Fall  of  each  year,  all  over  the  country,  stadiums 
open  their  gates,  people  go  in  and  sit  down,  players  come 
on  the  field,  and  football  games  begin.  There’s  a  band,  the 
crowd  is  gay,  loud  cheers  fill  the  air.  And  the  people  cheer 
loudest  when  their  side  makes  a  touchdown.  Everybody 
loves  a  touchdown. 

That’s  the  way  it  was  when  the  Maroon  and  Gold  just 
got  in  under  the  wire  with  those  two  touchdowns  in  the 
Auburn  game’s  final  fading  minutes.  A  mass  of  people  went 
joyously  mad  when  a  fighting  Boston  College  eleven  crossed 
the  last  white  line  to  tie  up  the  ball  game.  And  when  a  Mer- 
riwell  finish  pulled  a  tie  off  the  pyre  of  moral  victory  and 
tossed  it  into  the  waiting  flames  of  an  actual  win — well,  you 
just  couldn’t  hold  that  crowd.  With  a  beautiful  past  of 
victories  over  Lebanon  Valley,  Philly’s  Saint  Joe’s,  Saint 
Anselm,  and  Temple,  marred  only  by  a  Florida  defeat,  who 
wouldn’t  dream  of  a  fine  future  involving  only  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  of  Detroit,  Boston  University,  Kansas  State,  and  the 
Hoya  heroes  of  Holy  Cross? 

Anyhow,  as  I  said  before,  the  fans  went  wild.  The  band 
kept  playing  but  nobody  was  giving  it  much  attention  until 
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it  formed  in  front  of  a  crowd  parading  homage  to  the  up¬ 
rooted  victory  goal-posts.  And  then  it  was  out  the  runway, 
down  the  ramp,  through  the  streets  around  Fenway  Park  to 
Kenmore  Square.  Cheer-leaders  jumped  up  on  subway 
kiosks,  and,  forgetful  of  impatient  traffic,  directed  the  over¬ 
flowing  abundance  of  victory  happiness  .  .  .  All  this  celebra¬ 
tion  over  a  couple  of  touchdowns. 

I  stood  aside  and  watched  the  streetful  of  people  who 
had  just  awhile  ago  been  sitting  in  Fenway  Park.  They 
were  all  so  happy,  and  I  wondered  why.  Then  all  at  once  it 
hit  me  why  a  football  victory  brings  happiness  to  all  the 
people  rooting  for  it :  The  field  is  the  symbol  of  the  world. 
Carrying  the  ball  through  opponents,  who  themselves  want 
to  do  the  same  thing,  is  what  everybody  wants  to  do  some¬ 
day  in  life.  The  touchdown  is  as  many  kinds  of  things  as 
there  are  people  with  longings  and  desires,  and  who  is  with¬ 
out  them?  There  is  a  sad  and  a  wonderful  thing  about  the 
game,  too.  It  keeps  going  on  year  after  year.  People  always 
have  an  inner  urge  to  do  a  difficult  thing  against  odds  in  a 
fine  joyous  way. 

This  is  what  I  like  about  football  most  of  all.  Every¬ 
body  loves  a  touchdown. 
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THIRTEEN:  UNLUCKY  FOR  TEMPLE 


MONTGOMERY!  PRELUDE  TO  NINETY  YARDS 


R-T5 


Narrative 

Today  I  buried  on  the  beach 
A  good-sized  heap  of  trash 
That  carefree  picnickers  had  left 
Thrown  in  the  campfire-ash, 

Papers,  stale  bread  and  sausage-ends, 

And  beer-cans,  burnt  steel-gray 
On  careless  coals,  for  an  obliging 
Sea  to  wash  away. 

“They  quite  enjoy  themselves,”  I  said, 

“And  leave  for  us  to  level 
The  rubbish  of  their  campfire  here, 

Where  they  have  had  their  revel.” 

Someways  apart,  against  the  bank 
Of  marsh-grass  and  rosemary, 

I  found  a  pipe,  lost  or  cast  off, 

Stem-chewed,  bowl-worn,  and  charry; 

By  it  I  found,  though  dews  were  light, 

A  moist,  crushed  hankerchief, 

Pathetic  with  light  fragrance  in 
The  sea’s  hale,  salty  whiff. 

I  tossed  them  both  into  the  bay 
Together,  no  crass  stain 
To  ceaseless  waves  that  bear  away 
Old  cans,  and  love,  and  pain. 

— Jack  Ross.,  ’42 
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Shade 

Shade  is  a  strip  of  lush  green  growth 
Under  a  sun-burdened  tree. 

Here  I  could  lie  for  hours  on  end, 

Unconscious  of  life  in  me. 

Shade  is  the  hearth  on  a  snow-seized  night, 
Fond  refuge  from  wind  steeped  in  ill; 

Close  by  this  bosom  of  tumbling  red, 

Vain  are  stilettos  of  chill. 

Shade  is  the  whisper  of  God  to  man, 

His  voice  is  the  dome  of  the  soul ; 

Here  I  would  listen  for  showers  of  grace, 
Missives  of  hope  that  console. 

Yet  shade  from  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  the  world 
Can  never  receive  full  due, 

Until  I  may  bask  in  one  other  shade, 

Shed  from  two  eyes  deep  blue. 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 


Cremation 

Dusk  comes, 

Persuading  day 
To  capture  fleeting  sun  .  .  . 

Whose  ashes  rest  within  an  urn 
Called  night? 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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Lullaby 

The  gentle  half-light  dies, 

On  a  reach  of  the  veiling  west; 

Softly,  night  shadows  infinite  skies; 

Rest  .  .  . 

Eerie  loon  from  a  forest  lake  calls 
To  his  kin  in  a  swamp-fastened  nest; 

With  chill  scream,  to  loved  drenching  he  falls, 

Rest  .  .  . 

Yet  to  me,  what  are  nature’s  alarms  ? 

Shrouded  in  night’s  ample  breast, 

I  would  tarry  for  solacing  arms; 

Rest  .  .  . 

Star  panorama  above, 

Haloes  her  slumber  in  jest, 

Such  is  the  rapture  of  love; 

Rest  .  .  . 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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Mist 

Moist  inky  blackness 
Echo  of  river  noises 
Monotonous  hum  of  a  speedboat 
Girlish  chatter  of  an  outboard 
Murmur  of  pile-snuggling  water 
Coughing  wail  of  a  boat’s  siren 
Eerie  halloo  across  the  vibrant  web 
Veiled  life  pulsating  remotely 
Mist. 

— Thomas  P.  Murphy,  ’41 


The  Roseiing 

A  sweet  rose  ever  must  beguile 
Man’s  heart,  and  its  fresh  bloom,  the  while 
It  burgeons,  and  delicious  scent 
Provoke  a  joyous  wonderment. 

I  can  recall  no  lasting  trace 

Of  your  quaint  smile,  your  eyes,  your  face, 

And  yet,  for  all  weak  memory, 

I  see  your  whole  self  constantly. 

And  when  I  learn  some  mischief  played, 
Something  you  said,  some  joy  displayed, 

Like  rose’s  scent,  it  happily 

Will  bring  your  blossom  back  to  me. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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EDITORIALS 


We  apologize,  we  sincerely  do,  for 
this  editorial  on  war.  We  do  not  like  to 
talk  about  it,  no  one  likes  to  talk  about 
it,  yet  everyone  seems  to  be  talking 
about  it.  It  is  the  one  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  street,  in  the  offices,  and  on 
the  trolley  cars,  but  when  you  ask  any¬ 
one  what  he  thinks  about  the  chances  of 


the  United  States’  being  involved,  he  in¬ 
variably  makes  a  wry  face  and  gives  you 
the  look  which  can  only  be  interpreted 
to  mean,  "Let’s  talk  about  the  ball  game.” 

Recently,  as  many  of  you  know,  there 
was  conducted  in  the  Catholic  colleges  of 
America  a  poll  to  find  out  just  how  the 
Catholic  youth  of  today  thinks  and  reacts 
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to  the  war  propaganda  which  is  being  so 
stealthily  spread  about.  The  results  of 
this  poll  have  been  made  public,  and 
record  an  overwhelming  opposition  to 
war,  but  we  made  a  little  private  investi¬ 
gation  of  our  own.  The  only  means  of 
information  available  to  us  being  our  ex¬ 
changes,  we  have  made  unlimited  use  of 
them  to  bring  to  you  a  personal  opinion 
from  these  other  schools. 

A  question  has  been  asked,  and 
answered,  too,  by  the  Georgetown  Col¬ 
lege  Journal :  "Will  the  situation  in 
Europe  today  greatly  influence  college 
life  and  spirit  in  our  forthcoming  year?” 
The  answer,  though  simple,  is  very  true. 
Since  it  has  been  proven  by  former  wars 
that  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution,  why  argue  questions  pertaining 
to  wars?  There  is  just  one  hitch  to  this 
answer  as  we  see  it.  By  evading  the  issue 
can  we  solve  it?  We  do  not  want  to  be 
like  the  motorist  who,  on  approaching 
an  intersection,  hoped  that  the  other  fel¬ 
low  would  not  hit  him.  However,  our 
problem  is  not  to  solve  the  difficulty  of 
war  but  rather  to  find  a  way  to  keep  out 
of  it.  Georgetown  has  an  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion:  "Rather  than  argue  ourselves 
into  a  hate  which  will  produce  the  fatal 
propaganda  which  dragged  us  into  the 
last  bloody  war,  let  us  unite  ourselves  in 
a  common  bond,  one  which  will  be  the 
salvation  of  our  college  spirit  during  this 
European  crisis.  Let  us  call  this  common 
bond  a  pledge  for  peace.”  A  pledge  for 
peace,  then,  is  the  first  reaction  we  get 
from  our  Catholic  youth. 

We  pick  up  The  Holy  Cross  Purple 
and  find  an  answer,  subtle,  expressive, 


suggesting  clearly  the  author's  sentiment. 
We  transmit  it  to  you.  Is  it  hard  to  dis¬ 
cern  what  he  means?  "...  one  time  more 
is  lost  in  the  crashing  thunder  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  carnage,  the  united,  peal¬ 
ing  cry  of  all  the  millions  who  know  this 
tragedy  and  see  it  again — that  pitiful, 
sobbing  cry,  that  cry  wrung  from  the 
bleeding  arteries  of  nations,  that  cry  that 
would  seem  verily  to  crack  the  expanses 
of  the  skies,  'Lest  we  forget  .  .  .  Lest  we 
forget!’ 

So  far  we  have  had  the  reactions  of 
men,  but  don’t  the  women  come  under 
the  scope  of  "Catholic  youth”  also?  We 
at  Boston  College,  though  our  campus 
may  not  ring  to  her  voice,  nevertheless 
know  that  the  young  Catholic  woman  of 
today  is  thinking  and  acting  just  as 
violently  about  and  against  this  war  as 
is  her  escort,  the  young  Catholic  man.  So 
we  deliberately  choose  from  The  Dayton 
Exponent  the  opinion  of  a  young 
woman  for  our  next  indication  of  what 
the  Catholic  youth  of  today  is  thinking. 
Our  authoress  says,  "You,  the  American 
woman,  looking  at  the  state  of  affairs 
over  there,  do  you  not  breathe  a 
silent  prayer  of  thanks  that  you  live  in 
a  land  where  airplanes  bring  mail  instead 
of  bombs?” 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  voiced  by  the  Catholic 
youth  of  America.  We  heartily  add  our 
vote,  and  express  the  hope  that  non- 
Catholic  youth,  who  are  also  our  as¬ 
sociates,  will  harmonize  their  voices  with 
ours  in  this  solid  insistence  on  peace.  We, 
who  would  fight  the  war  if  it  came,  don’t 
want  it. 
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Freshmania 

John  C.  Moynihan,  ’40.  Editor 

Ever  Ripe 

Unlike  the  fruit  that  I  pass  by, 

For  which  my  hunger  oft  might  sigh, 

Her  heart  is  always  mine  to  try. 

My  love’s  dear  lips  are  ever  sweet, 

Not  they  need  warmth  of  summer’s  heat, 

To  set  my  fervent  heart  abeat. 

Yale  W.  Richmond,  ’43 


Plea  of  a  Suffering  Soul 

Searing  flame  of  whitest  heat, 

Cleanse  me  with  your  searching  fire, 

That  I  soon  may  go  and  meet 

Him  who  is  my  Lord  and  Sire. 

— Robert  W.  Galligan,  ’43 
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Where  Colors  Run 

A  wailing  wind  was  wafted  by, 

As  gold  was  merged  with  blue, 

The  gaunt,  bare  limbs  were  touching  sky, 

The  run  of  day  was  through. 

The  world  was  still  in  retrospect, 

All  trials  of  day  were  done, 

The  sunset  glanced  at  its  effect, 

And  went  where  colors  run. 

— Yale  W.  Richmond,  *43 


Over  Hill 

Sunbeams  descend  the  sparkling  stair 
Of  glistening  grass  that  bows  to  me. 

I  stand  and  gaze  at  the  crest  of  air. 

A  chimney-top  is  all  I  see. 

But  as  I  climb  the  sun-strewn  rise 

The  scene  unrolls  like  a  drawn  shade. 

I  see  the  gable  meet  my  eyes, 

The  leaves  of  oak,  the  daisied  glade. 

A  child  pursues  the  dancing  leaf. 

An  old  man  sighs  for  years  bereft. 

Upon  the  field  of  life's  stark  grief 

The  housewife  knits  with  fingers  deft. 

— Joseph  Hurley,  '43 
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Snow 

Tom  listened  to  the  howling  storm 
That  swept  upon  his  little  shack. 

He  saw  the  drifts  begin  to  form. 

The  hickory  tree  was  cold  and  black. 

He  broke  the  branch  and  made  a  fire, 

And  lit  his  pipe  and  locked  the  door. 

He  smoked  and  watched  the  lights  grow  higher 
Like  living  things  across  the  floor. 

Tom  slept.  And  then  he  heard  the  knock. 

He  stretched  and  groaned  and  yawned  and  sighed. 
He  crossed  the  room  and  slipped  the  lock 
And  swung  the  door  and  looked  outside- 

No  figure  met  his  waiting  gaze, 

And  not  a  voice  returned  his  call. 

The  fire  failed.  The  smoke  was  haze. 

The  snow  came  in — and  that  was  all. 

— Joseph  MacSweeney,  *43 
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Words  and  Wind 

Cold  and  cutting  deep,  the  wind, 

Keen  and  raw  and  clear, 

Swiftly  strips  the  moaning  trees, 

And  bare  boughs  appear. 

Cold  and  cutting  deep,  your  words, 

Keen  and  raw  and  clear, 

Swiftly  strip  my  silent  heart 
Of  love  held  dear. 

— Hector  Scicchitano,  ’43 


The  Future 

Across  two  score  and  seven  years 
He  often  comes  to  me, 

A  pleasant,  wise  and  kindly  man — 

The  man  I  hope  to  be. 

Yet  his  ironic  smile  is  plain; 

What  is  it  he  can  see? 

I  wonder  if  he’s  looking  at 
The  man  that  I  shall  be. 

— Hector  Scicchitano,  ’43 
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Though  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  column  to  toss 
bouquets,  we  would  like  to  take  time  out  to  compliment  Mr. 
Donaldson,  of  the  library  staff,  on  his  courtesy,  efficiency, 
and  helpfulness.  It  is  our  fond  belief  that  Gene  not  only 
knows  any  book  you  happen  to  be  seeking  by  name  and 
author,  but  can  tell  you,  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  what 
condition  it  is  in,  who  has  it,  and  what  chances  he  has  of 
getting  it  for  you.  He  will  trace  it  to  Borneo,  if  necessary, 
and  bring  it  to  you,  with  profuse  apologies,  long  after  you 
have  forgotten  all  about  it.  He  is  one  man,  in  this  college, 
with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal. 


•  •  #  # 

And  speaking  of  cigar-making,  we  note  that  that  little 
man  is  still  busy  in  his  little  window  on  Canal  Street.  It 
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used  to  be  one  of  our  favorite  pastimes  to  watch  him  cut 
zig-zags  through  tobacco  leaves  with  what  looked  like  a 
trowel,  and  roll  the  strips  around  the  filler.  We  wonder  if 
the  little  man  smokes,  and  if  he  got  stage-fright  the  first 
time  he  made  cigars  in  his  little  window,  many  years  ago. 

•  •  *  « 

We  were  reminiscing  about  our  freshman  year  the 
other  day,  and  laughing  at  some  of  the  things  that  mattered 
so  much  to  us  then.  One  of  the  biggest  bugaboos  of  the 
school  was  the  lower  rotunda.  Both  sides  of  this  looked 
the  same  to  us,  and  it  was  always  a  problem  to  decide  which 
staircase  led  to  the  freshman  bulletin  board.  We  imagine 
that  the  rat  in  the  maze,  in  that  animal  psychology  experi¬ 
ment,  feels  the  same  as  we  did,  when,  brief-case  in  hand,  we 
stood  bewildered  in  the  rotunda,  and  wondered  which  crowd 
to  follow. 

This  problem,  happily,  is  wholly  of  the  past.  We  now 
have  a  compass,  mounted  on  our  fountain  pen. 

•  •  •  # 

While  studying  Psych  the  other  evening,  we  were 
visited  by  one  of  our  neighbors,  masculine,  aged  ten.  His 
first  question  was,  as  it  invariably  is,  “Whatcha  doin’?”  In 
our  best  Medford  argot,  we  replied,  “Crocheting  an  onion 
down  off  Boston  Light.”  Immediately  regretting  our  rude¬ 
ness,  however,  and  anxious  to  learn  his  reaction,  we  told 
him  that  we  were  slaving  over  Philosophy,  and  the  problem 
at  hand  was,  “Where  does  a  cat’s  soul  go  when  it  dies?” 
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With  the  characteristic  directness  of  his  generation,  he 
gave  us  an  answer  which  might  well  form  an  appendix  to 
the  “Summa”: 

“Why,  into  one  of  his  other  eight  lives,  of  course,”  he 

said. 

*w*  *7r  w 

With  the  current  popularity  of  the  song,  “The  Little 
Man  Who  Wasn’t  There,”  we  have  all  become  “little  man”- 
conscious.  In  our  own  hallowed  halls  at  B.C.,  we  have  no 
such  “little  man,”  except  Billy  Frazier;  we  have,  however, 
a  man  who  is  always  there.  Every  morning,  at  9:14,  he 
stands  on  the  corner,  waving  and  smiling  at  the  bulging 
jitneys  which  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the 
Heights  on  time. 

Tell  us,  oh  tell  us,  if  you  can,  Father  Fay, 

Will  you  stand  there  in  December 
(br-r^r-r)  as  you  did  in  May? 

*  #  #  # 

The  street-car  stopped  in  front  of  Symphony  Hall,  and 
the  two  old  ladies  seated  in  front  of  me  got  up  and 
scrambled  out.  I  sat  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  they  had 
been  looking  at  watches  and  peering  out  the  frosted  win¬ 
dows  for  the  last  half  hour. 

Beside  the  trolley  a  large  limousine  slithered  to  a  stop. 
Two  other  old  ladies  glanced  out  at  me,  looked  bored,  and 
disembarked. 

The  four  old  ladies  entered  the  Hall.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  the  first  two  saved  their  programs  as  souvenirs  of  a 
memorable  occasion.  The  other  two  probably  made  more 
work  for  the  janitor. 
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We  were  wondering,  the  other  day,  where  is  the  fun  in 
funny  papers.  In  them  we  see  men  of  the  future — at  least 
they  call  them  men.  We  see  criminals  and  G-men  of  the 
present.  Present  also  are  cartoons  of  Hollywood  stars  and 
freaks.  All  these  things  are  good  entertainment,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  but  what  we’re  kicking  about  is  this :  Why  put  them 
on  the  funny  page  ? 


=*  *  *  * 

Overheard  in  a  bookstore,  where  we  had  gone  to  buy 
Leonard  Feeney’s  swell  new  book,  You’d  Better  Come 
Quietly : 

The  young  lady  who  had  entered  just  in  front  of  us, 
fluttering  and  gushing  all  over  the  place,  told  the  clerk  that 
she  wanted  4 ‘some  books.”  He  sold  her  a  cook  book,  a  text 
of  party  games,  and  a  volume  of  bridge  problems. 

When  he  got  around  to  us  we  hardly  had  the  nerve  to 
ask  for  our  desired  literary  acquisition.  The  store  had 
probably  never  heard  of  Father  Feeney,  anyhow. 

*  *  #  # 

Flip  back  the  calendar  to  68,000  B.C.  In  front  of  his 
rude  cave,  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  sits  the  shaggy  Neander¬ 
thal  man.  He  has  just  finished  a  hearty  meal  of  raw 
dinosaur  ham,  and  loosens  the  belt  of  his  leopard-skin  with 
evident  satisfaction.  At  his  feet  lie  a  pair  of  long,  curved 
bones.  One  of  them  has  a  row  of  perforations;  he  puts  it 
to  his  lips  and  blows  a  weird,  strident  tone.  He  picks  up  a 
second  bone,  and  begins  to  tap  it  with  the  first  in  a  savage 
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rhythm.  We  are  at  the  jumping-off  place  in  the  evolution 
of  music;  our  shaggy  friend  has  just  blown  the  first  horn 
and  beaten  the  first  drum. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  more  spectacular  sights  offered  the  Boston 
College  student  is  a  weekly  affair  run  off  on  schedule,  but 
none  the  less  exciting  for  that.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
heroic  struggles  of  the  Heights  delivery  man  at  noon 
every  Friday.  It  seems  that  there  are  a  number  of  students 
who  read  the  Heights.  (Since  the  Heights  has  decided  to  be 
nice  to  us,  we  don’t  mind  admitting  this).  Hence,  shortly 
after  twelve  each  Friday,  a  dense  throng  is  customarily 
milling  outside  the  Heights  office.  To  see  a  Heights  man 
with  an  armful  of  newspapers  open  the  door,  plunge  reck¬ 
lessly  into  the  crowd,  and  fight  his  breathless  way  to  the 
lunch-room  with  half  his  supply  intact  is  an  unforgettable 
experience,  comparable  only  to  the  joys  of  witnessing  a 
touchdown  against  Holy  Cross. 


Eunice 

What  spoils 

Without  defeat 

Are  won?  And  what  glad  loss, 

When  you,  love,  are  both  conqueror 
And  prize! 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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